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THE BEGGARMAN'S TALE. 

'Tivas varied much with terms of grief, 
And eke of blooiUcougeaUng fear : 
In sooth it was as strange a tale 
As ever dwelt on mortal ear." 

Old EsGLisn Ballad. 

Almost all our ancient national customs have entirely 
/led before the new-light of what is termed modern im- 
provement. Many of those customs which maintained 
their footing among the peasantry within my own recol- 
lection, and I have been moping about the world for the 
last sixty years, have totally disappeared, and left not a 
wreck, behind. No longer does the thrifty housewife on 
the eve of the new year, strike the boding oat-meal cake 
three times on the threshold, proclaiming famine to the 
Turks ! I look, in vain, for the fat sheep which the far- 
mers were accustomed to kill on Michaelmas day. The 
inmates of the peasant's cabin, are no longer clamorous 
for the cake and sowing, with boiled sheep's milk, which 
they were wont to indulge in — on " Patrick's day in the 
morning," before they went abroad to steep the " chosen 
leaf" in a drop of the native. The conquering goals, where 
the "good men and true" of two baronies, contended for 
the mastery, — these goals by which the spirit, strength, 
and swiftness of our peasantry, were improved, have gone 
the way of the rest. The last of our harpers has wept 
over the departing genius of music and of song ; though 
even yet our ears are regaled by pseudo-bards, who ; sing 
of their sounding lyre, and woodland reed, though they 
never fingered a Jew's-harp, or blew a dhokaum. 

It were to be wished that the non-existence of these ol- 
den customs only were to be deplored : I feaT that a few 
of our national virtues have likewise disappeared. That 
love of impartial justice, for which this nation was so cele- 
brated, has, at least in many districts within my own 
knowledge, evaporated into a love of litigation. And our 
ancient hospitality which welcomes the stranger to the 
hearth — which displays upon the board the best the cot- 
tage affords — which pours the oil and wine of pity into 
the wounds of the afflicted and houseless j this hospitality 
has fled to its last refuge, the mountain glens of Con- 
naught and Munster. We, indeed, in modern " tours 
through Ireland," find frequent mention made of Irish hos- 
pitality ; but it is such as can be procured at a house of 
public entertainment, where the degrees of kindness and 
attention are regulated by. the weight of the traveller's 
purse. Another species of this virtue is found among 
the upper and middle classes, who receive visitors with 
" cead mille failthe ;" but Mew may the way-worn traveller, 
and the houseless child of misfortune, vainly seek admit- 
tance : — Modern refinement has completely driven the 
genuine virtue, as Cromwell did our forefathers, from the 
cultivated country, and the neighbourhood of towns, to 
seek shelter in " Hell or Connaught." 

Among the many, in the wild mountain district where 
I reside, that maintain the rites of hospitality in the old 
Irish spirit, is one friend of mine, whose house is the well- 
known resort of" all the vagraut train." As I love to 
observe human nature divested of that veil of insincerity, 
which a knowledge of the world is apt to fling over the 
real character, I frequently visit his habitation, and mingle 
with his guests. In this humble mansion he exercises, 
rather faintly it is true, all the virtues of an ancient Betagh, 
Though he cannot boast of the extensive pastures, and 
numerous herds, which were the indispensable appen- 
dages, to a " house of hospitality," yet here may be found 
lots of pipers, fiddlers, dancing masters, tinkers, pedlars, 
story-tellers and boccaughs, while mealy potatoes, mus- 
kauns of butter, and gallons of butter-milk, with an occa- 
sional piece of beef or pork, are dealt round to the various 
guests with unsparing profusion. If my reader wants oc- 
cular demonstration of the truth of this relation, he has 
only to pass, on foot, along the road from Newmarket to 
Castleisland, and any stroller he meets with at the Light- 
house, will point out the borlieen to Daniel Mullowney's 
at Glanalougha. 

. Seated, one evening, in Daniel Mullowney's great oak 
chair, my shoes off, and my heels neatly placed on a square 
deal board, as is the wont of Daniel to treat those whom 
he "delighteth to honour,"— the exclamation of " Let us 



praise Jesus Christ," and the loud clatter of an iron-shod 
wattle, announced the arrival of Darby Guiry, the Bally- 
voorny beggannan. Darby belonged to that class of 
sturdy beggars called boccaughs ; his tribute, as he terxned 
it, was oat-meal, butter, wool, and flax. Few refused to 
bestow the wonted donation , but he took care to leave 
his best benefactors beads, which if not made of the true 
wood of the cross, were, at least, of the same species of 
timber, crucifixes procured at Lough-derg— and holy pic- 
tures of the blessed Gobnate, patroness of Bally voorny. 
" God bless the house an' all that's there ! I hope the 
maister an* mistress, an' all's well since I saw yecs last," 
said Darby, entering. 

" All well, thank you, Darby. Throw offthim bags, an* 
tell us the news you brought." 

« In troth, 'tis I myself that's never without a story — and 
at a pinch I 'vint one, having always the fear of what 
happened to poor Mary Moylan before my eyes." 

Darby took his seat in the chimney corner, on a stone 
bench, neatly covered with a rush mat. On our expressing 
a wish to hear Mary Moylan's tale, he thus began : — 

" Some time agone, there lived in Ballyvoorny a tailor, 
a sinsible, dacent young man he was, they say ; and whin 
he had a thrifle o'money saved to begin house-keeping, he 
married Mary Roche, as purty an' tidy a girl as you'd get 
at a fair, an' that's a great word ; she was an honest mo- 
ther's daughter too by all accounts. By good management, 
an' hard industry, Paddy Moylan, for that was the tailor's 
name, at the end of seven years, saw himself the owner of 
a snug bit o' land, where he kept three cows an' four sheep 
of his own. He had, moreover, three journeymen, and 
two 'prentice boys, an' the work o' the entire parish. He 
was famous, besides, for crribs and sich things, for his mo- 
ther, they say, was an Ulsther woman ; howsever, 'tis sar- 
tin, he cosld restore bewitched butther, an' cure animals 
over-looked by the evil eye. Some say he saw the Oood 
People reg'lar , at any rate, his name was so high among 
the neighbours, that Jack Maunsel, the fairy man, was'nt 
a patch upon him. 

" It's an' ould saying, an' a thrue, that a man's life is like 
an April day, full of changes. Two bad saysins put 
Paddy Moylan to the pin of his collar. The corn crop 
was blasted ; an' the cattle, God bless us ! died mad. 
Many's the coUougk shook her head 'an said that Paddy's 
cures did'nt serve him. The next summer came wet, an 
the praties failed in the ground. Then came the procthcr 
hawking afther his tithes ; but the landlord's agint, bad 
luck to his breed ! though Paddy gev him a purty Mr-cm- 
braguc-eg at taking the ground, kirn, an' as Paddy could'nt 
clear up the rint, turned Mary an' the childer out on the 
belly o' the road, and the sorrow a pratie, nor a shelter 
did he lave the crathers at all at all. Well, an honest 
neighbour give thim lave to be in his cabin. But the cus- 
tomers went like every thing else, the journeymen thramped 
elsewhere, and the 'printice boys took up their indenthurs : 
no pratie could be had for love or money ; the male was 
mighty dear, and not a keenogue had Paddy Moylan, 
though the graivh war crying for food. 

" As the poor man ris, one morning, from his cowld sop 
o' strawin the corner, instead of the warm bed he was 
used to, to look out for a job among the neighbours, 6ays 
Mary to jhim, says she, ♦ Paddy, a-cushla, I'll go yonder, 
bine-by, for a piece of Denis Flyn's cow that died yester- 
day ; 'twill make a drop o' broth a-gragal ; an' the childer 
nor ourselves had'nt this many a day the wetting of our 
hearts.' ' Mary aroon,' said he, ' I seen the mate yester- 
day, 'tis as black as the hob, and as tough as the gad of a 
flail. Fough, Mary ! sure you would'nt think of ating a 
baste that had'nt the blood drawn. I'm going, asthore, to 
see to do something for yees ; but Mary, bring home no 
part of Denis Flyn's cow, or you may be sorry lor it.' 

"In the coorseo' the day, when Mary Moylan's cra- 
thers .began to ask their mammy for something to eat, her 
heart fell down to hear her weeny things crying : 'hould,' 
says she, 'ye poor hungry garkighs, (unfledged birds) an' 
the holy mother, an' blessed Gobnate will assist yees.' She 
crossed over to Denis Flyn's, but God bless us ! the cow 
was gone all but the head, and she brought that home to 
make a dhrink o' broth for the childer ; and it was nearly 
boiled when her husband kimhome in the evening. « You'll 
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blame me aroon manima, (secret of my soul) for bringing 
the cow's head,' she said, 'but when little Biddy, that you 
doat upon, wa3 putting her bright black eyes through me, 
an' Katty and Timmy crying, it wint to my heart. This 
is no time for us to be proud a-leah f An' she wiped her 
wet eyes with the corner of her apron. 

'.' ' Woman,' said her husband in a bitter tone, ' what 
would you think if I shewed you that the head in that 
pot is something more than a cow's head.' 

" ' Musha, Paddy, what a dale you pretend to,' was the 
reply. 

"'Seeing is believing,' says Paddy Moylan, an' stepping 
out he soon returned with a sprig o' the lusmore, (great 
herb) which he held between her an' the pot that he de- 
sired her to look into. Great was her astonishment, whin 
instead o' the cow's head, she saw a christian's head all 
bloody, with the skin completely taken off. ' Light o' 
grace,' she exclaimed, dropping in a mag on the Sure." 

[Here the bustle occasioned by the arrival of Carroll the 
dancing-mister, and his piper, blind Duggan, who was led 
along by a shin-burnt gorsoon, completely prevented me 
from catching this part of Darby Guiry's narrative.] 

" Mary Moylan thravelled all day with the childer, ask- 
ing alms by the way. At length, she came to a part o' 
the country where the houses was thin ; and as the evening 
advanced — the poor girl who was never on the shachraion 
afore, got quite down-hearted ; for the sun was going un- 
der, and the hour getting as dark as the ace o' spades. 
She sat down to rest her poor limbs, on a soft, purple bank 
o'heath. Before her flowed a fine broad river, as smooth 
as a looking glass ; the sides o' the deep glen through 
which it ran, wor covered with long-armed oak trees, that 
had'nt a hatchet upon 'em since Adam was a boy. No 
voice of frind or stranger broke the sleep o'nathur ; no 
twinkling light from the lonely cabin caught her eye ; the 
tall, dart shadows of the trees, seemed to her to be flitting 
ghosts ; she fancied herself in the silent city o' the Dead : 
and drawing her little ones to her, she hid her face in her 
lap and wept bitterly. 

" When Mary Moylan lifted her head, the moon was 
rising; and she was glad to perceave a snug-looking house 
at the other side o' the river, and bright Tight streaming 
from the windey. She called up the childer, who had 
fallen asleep, and easily made her way over the clachaun, 
across the river. The door o' the house was open ; and 
Mary giv the ' God save all here ;' but she saw no body, 
though. a voice coming as it w&Tj from the wall near the 
fire-place, answered ' save you kindly.' She was bid draw 
down to the blazing fire — an' the same voice, speaking still 
from the ould place, ordered some one that she could'nt 
see, to get the thraveiling woman her supper. Some invi- 
sible hand furnished the table ; an' ma-vrone, Mary an' 
the childer had lashings-go-lore of the best, an' to spare. 
Thin a bed as soft as down, was made on the side o' the 
house. Mary put the little ones to bed, an' though, 'tis 
like enough, she shook with terror, prepared to follow 
them, whin the same voice said ' tell us your new story, 
Mary Moylan.' ' Musha, sorrow a story have I, plase your 
reverence,' says Mary, because she was determined to be 
mighty civil. 

" ' Give that honest woman a new story to tell at the 
next house that entertains her,' said the voice, in anger ; 
and at the moment my poor crathur was spun like a top 
out o' doors, and brushed through the air like a sop o'Jirir 
one, and left sitting under a tree in the middle of a wild 
mountain. 

" ' ma-launderig ! my crathers, my crathers ! O ! but 
I'm the sorrowful mother o' childer. Paddy, Paddy, save 
your poor Mary 1 O! but your erribs an' cures is the root 
of our misfortune ; the curse of Cromwell on 'em holus 
bolus!' Thus she cried; an' her screeching raised the 
snipe an' the wild plover from their lodging on the heath. 

" While Mary Moylan was keening herself, she heard 
the sound o' strange voices, and shortly afther the splash- 
ing of footsteps in the lovghans of the dark moor. Doubt- 
ful whether they wor the living or the dead, she ascended 
the three under which she sat, and soon perceaved in the 
eye of the night, four min, who carried a spit an' a bres- 
nagh. They stopped just under the three, an' afther light- 



ing a fire, three o' the min riz'd upon the fourth, an' 
sticking the point o' the spit in at his bottom, an' thrusting 
it out at his mouth, prepared to roast him at the fire they 
had kindled under the three forninst Mary Moylan, who 
thrimbled like an aspen lafe at the sight. 

" By all accounts the three min had business elsewhere, 
for one o' thim cried out, ' who'll turn the spit ?' 

" ' Mary Moylan will,' says the chap on the suit, 'an' I can 
recommend her for as purty a cook as you'd find in a twelve- 
month. Come down Mary, from your cozy perch on that 
three, an' roast me.' The poor tiling came down, shaking-, 
for all the world, as if she had a fit o' the ague ; an' when 
she caught the spit, the thief she was turning, swore with 
a horrid grin, that if she singed his beard, or blistered his 
shins he would be the death of her. 

" ' I'll do the best for your honour," says Mary, says she, 
for she wanted to throw it over the chap, ' an' thin sure 
you'll not be afther blaming me.' 

" She did the part of turnspit purty well, without giv- 
ing any raison to the ould boy on the spit to complain ; 
when suddenly turning round at a rustling behind her, the 
fire saized upon his beard. Up he started, ma-boochil, on 
his legs, while the poor cook, God help her, Tan for her 
life over the dark mountain. He coorsed her like a grey- 
hound through hill and carrigawn, cliff and quagmire, till 
she heard the spit that stuck in him clattering at her heels, 
along the stones, as she entered a house which proved to 
be the very one she was driven from some hours before, 
to suffer such mortal hardships as no other christian but 
herself could get through. ' Mary Moylan,' says the man, 
or the voice rather, because she saw no body in the house 
at all at all, ' may be you could tell me a new story to-mor- 
row night. You need'nt be on the shachraun ma colleen, 
only for Paddy's ewes at Ballyvoorney ; but 'tis a pity to 
see a tidy girl like you in throuble ; make the best of your 
way back to-morrow, an' you will find in your thrash-bag a 
red purse with twenty yallow guineas in it. Let Paddy 
clear up the rint, and get a receate from the agint ; let him 
buy also at Scartiglen fair, which comes next Monday, as 
many' cows an' sheep as ye lost : — Get the guineas off 
your hands before tin days : — Lie down with the childer 
now. I'll tell you, you'll be the snug woman yet, Mary 
Moylan; but harkey, tell Paddy to middle with no more 
cures, from this day out at his peril.' The voice was 
hushed ; ah' Mary retired to bed. 

" Whin she woke, in the morning, Mary Moylan found 
herself on the same bank where she sat down to rest the 
evening before. The river was flowing calmly fornint her. 
The song o' the thrush rose beautiful from the wood ; the 
wild bee hummed in the sweet blossoming heath around 
her j and the childer wor nestled fast asleep at her side. 
She struv to collect the scattered thoughts o' last nighf, 
the strange accidence of which she considered as an 
idle drame, 'til sarching the thrash-bag, she found the red 
purse, ah' the twenty yallow guineas shining in it. Upon 
retching home, Paddy cleared up the rint — got into his 
snug farm agin — bought the cows an' sheep — an' promised 
Mary, on his two binded knees, to middle no more with 
the Good People. They got into the world bether nor 
ever they wor; an' if they did'nt live happy that we 
may : — Amen." ' E.W. 

Extraordinary Disorder. — The following curious 
notice occurs in the Annals of Ireland, usually called Pem- 
bridge's Annals, as published by Cambden:— 

" MCCCXLI. In the county of Leinster, there hap- 
pened such a strange prodigy as had never been heard of, 
A person, travelling along the road, found a pair of gloves 
fit for his hands, as he thought j but when he put them 
on, he lost his speech immediately, and could do nothing 
but bark like a dog ; nay, from that moment, the men and 
women, old and young, tbrougboutthewhole country, barked 
like dogs, and the children like whelps. This plague con- 
tinued with some 18 days, with pthers.a month, and with 
some for two years; and, like a contagious distemper, at 
last infected the neighbouring counties, and set them a 
barking too."! II 



